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Employees from every depart- 
ment of the Hospital who have 
known and worked with "Joe" came 
to his Retirement Tea on April 29 
to meet his family and to wish 
him many happy, healthy years of 
well-earned leisure. 


Mr. T. Gordon Young presented 
Joe with a Revere Silver Bowl 
commemorating his long, faithful 
service to HSS. In addition, a 
blown-up photograph and a profile, 
taken from the 'R & C' archives, 
were presented to Joe to place in 
his home as permanent momentos of 
his life and times, so much of 
which he shared with his HSS 
family. 


Following is Joe's story, 
which was first published in the 
February 1955 issue of the 
Record & Chronicle. 
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HOSPITAL PROFILES: JOSEPH FRANK FAILLACE 


SILHOUETTE 


He sat on a little stool and, wearing overalls and a blue shirt 
with the sleeves rolled up, told with quiet dispassion and an Italian 
accent how the American soldiers poured bags of cement in the toilet 
bowls when they left Eritrea so the British couldn't use them. He 
toyed with a hammer and nail, this slight, bespectacled, balding man, 
and told of building houses and bridges and roads and fountains in the 
barrenness of Ethiopia, and it was difficult to discern from the twinkle 
in his eyes and the bemused smile on his lips whether he saw any incon- 
sistency between being an empire builder and working in the Carpenter 
Shop ...; or whether, if he considered it, it was with a shrug or humor 
at being such a faculative seed of fate. For Joe Faillace grows well 
on any soil. 


FROM MAMARONECK TO ETHIOPIA 


In 1912, after three years of life in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Joe was 
taken to Valguarnera, Sicily where he grew up to go to school under 
the Fascist Regime of Mussolini. With the enforced military training, 
there wasn't much time left to study for the increasingly difficult 
school program and he chafed under his lack of freedom. His father 
owned a building in which were housed a blacksmith's and a cabinet 
maker's shop. During fiesta time Joe and a friend of his often sneaked 
into the ships to build models of the things they had read about. Once 
out of a copper coffee pot and the post from a sewing machine they 
created a steam engine. His interests were legion in the field of 
mechanics and electricity. He wheedled a job out of an aged electrician 
who was being run ragged by the demands of lighting a Corpus Christi 
celebration without an assistant--probably the easiest sales promotion 
deal ever consummated. Then for the next few months the electrical tyro 
took apart every switch that fell into his hands, made circuit sketches 
of them, and earned enough money by wiring the houses of Valguarnera to 
quit the technical school, buy his first pair of long pants, and, against 
his parents' wishes, skip off to the United States. At Ellis Island he 
discovered a batch of narrow-minded officials who refused him entry just 
because he had no passport. They invited him to stay, so he did. Joe 
says it was very pleasant at Ellis Island in those days. There were 
movies and music and all the comforts of an occupational therapy depart- 
ment combined with a trade school. There was a man with his wife and 
children who had been there for three years and who looked very contented, 


as if another three years wouldn't bother him at all. However, after 
two days Joe's uncle and a lawyer turned up with his birth certificate 
and he was released. He was 17 years old and he went to live with his 
uncle who was a contractor with five children. He went to day school 
and night school to learn English until his uncle finally employed him. 
But he wanted to be independent so he went to work in a machine shop 
for $5 a week. He was unable to develop much independence on the $5 a 
week so he answered an ad from a contractor who paid him $15. When he 
discovered the job lacked future he went to work for another uncle who 
was a building contractor as an apprentice carpenter. He became a 
journeyman and by 1929, a foreman’ and night student at the Mechanics' 
Institute. In 1931 he made a short trip to Europe for Christmas. He 
came back in July by way of Malta and Lipya. In 1933 he graduated from 
the Mechanics' Institute with honors and discovered the Depression. He 
enlished in the CCC, saw Washington, Idaho and taught drafting. After 
13 months and 13 days he came back to N. Y., and went to work for a 
real estate company until he started his own general contracting busi- 
ness in an office across from the Time Building. However, by 1937, 

his father was reaping the fruits of Italian expansion in Ethiopia, so 
he packed his bag and went to join him. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ETHIOPIA 


Joe sat on his little stool and fiddled with his hammer and in his 
quiet, unassuming manner told-stories that are not in our history books, 
nor do they sound like UP or AP wire releases. Mussolini moved into 
Pemgeorra in 1935. The Ethiopians didn't like 1t so they fought the 
Italians until they couldn't hold out any longer. Then Haile Selassie 
swished off to Europe to appeal to the League of Nations. While the 
League was busy applying sanctions against Italy, Mussolini, completely 
ignoring them, was busy changing the face of things in that benighted 
nation. And Mr. Faillace was helping--building roads, bridges, parks, 
fountains, houses and importing all that was new in that day and age. 
And Joe went there and helped to build the towns and to administer pub- 
lic works. I1 Duce offered juicy inducements to Italian nationals all 
over the world to return home and go to Ethiopia. The Standard of 
living was magnificent. Joe lived like a prince. He knew the Governor 
and the General and the Viceroy too. There were jobs for everyone; the 
work was interesting and colorful. Ethiopia never had known such pros- 
perity. What the Copts, the Mohammedans and the others thought about 
it isn't too clear except one gets the hazy idea that they didn't quite 
know how to handle it all. This is borne out by a story Joe told of a 
Visit he made one evening to the home of a very substantial Ethiopian 
family. They lived in one of the new homes of baronial dimensions 
replete with marble floors. The occasion was rather a gala affair as 
they were entertaining a group of officials. During the course of the 
festivities a thunderous noise was heard overhead. In coorect Italian- 
Ethiopian circles one pretends never to notice anything that is obvious- 
ly not meant to be noticed even if it does sound like a herd of horses 
stampeding through the bedroom This din recurred several times during 
the course of the evening. But in well-bred oblivion, no one gave it 
the slightest notice. Upon leaving, Joe could not resist turning 
around to look up at the windows on the second story. His gaze was 
met by the sloe-eyed leer of some asses staring at him out of the bath- 
room window. This seems a little strange to our standards, but upon 
sober consideration it does seem like folly not to have let a few well- 


settled onagers remain in the bathroom if they really like it. In 1940 
the war started so the public works stopped. But worst of all the 
British arrived. They came to liberate Ethiopia and everything came to 
an immediate standstill. Joe said a needle couldn't be sold without a 
permit and people were frished to discover the kind of cigarette they 
carried. His remarks were very disparaging concerning the ancestry of 
the British. Everything else was rationed. 


APPOINTMENT IN ASMARA 


When the war started Joe was in Eritrea and his activities as 
public works contractor were diverted to military defense. Then the 
Americans came, accompanied by the usual mass of equipment. And they 
wrangled with the British and at night they had fist fights in spite 
of the MPS. But the supplies kept coming, coming from the East through 
the Red Sea. Joe got a job as interpreter at the Eritrean Railways. 
When the British finally decided to pay him and offered inflated 
Egyptian currency at the same rate as the prisoners of war were receiv- 
ing, Joe quit and went to work for the Police Department at the Auto 
Bureau issuing licenses and coupons until he was ferreted out by a 
Polish architect who had been imported by the British to reconstruct 
the airport which the British had destroyed. So Joe sniggled himself 
a jObDrasscontractors fore soAcC rebuilding the Asmara airport even though 
he was supposed to be frozen. 


The next enterprise in which he became involved was securing cement 
pipes for the American Army. They paid anything because they needed an 
inexhaustible supply for draining the land adjacent to the base. Joe 
was cleverly adept at producing all the cement pipes they needed. No 
one else could find any. After the African Campaign the war was over 
in Ethiopia and Eritrea so Joe helped the Americans to dismantle every- 
thing and put it on ships to tote away to other theaters. What they 
left behind they blasted and in general made utterly useless because 
they didn't like the British any more than the Italians did. "They are 
cold, cruel and determined," he says with a bitter look. 


So he joined the American Technical Mission to Ethiopia and went 
as a draftsman to ‘Addis Ababa for five months. After that he again 
went to work for the British as a store accountant in the Transporta- 
tion Corps for one year. He finally resigned again and went with the 
American Arabian Oil Co. in Saudi Arabia as an accountant in the 
Housing Office. The supervisor was an acquaintance who had run a gas 
station in Larchmont. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS---AND DAYS 


He worked in Dhahran checking the construction of houses, furnish- 
ing them and assigning them to employees of the oil company. It was 
too hot. He slept in a tent fifteen feet away from the Persian Gulf 
where the sharks swam back and forth by the thousands. Once he endured 
a sand storm for three days and spent his time perpetually digging him- 
Self out. Everybody wore shorts and sandals. But because he had to 
call on people he had to suffer a shirt besides. He drove a Dodge 
truck and after making a call he would have to soak a handkerchief with 
water in order to grasp the gear shift or steering wheel. It also 
burned when he sat down. The natives did as little as possible for a 
living. They fished, gathered coral, traded in skins, raised goats and 


dates and ate grass like cows and also grasshoppers either raw or 
Singed over a fire. Joe said he never tasted one. 


THAT CRAZY DETAIL 


In 1947 Joe Faillace returned to Eritrea to work again for the 
British as a transportation officer dealing with families and their fur- 
nishings, and contractors for the British Military personnel, and was 
completely overwhelmed by the mass of detailed paper work that was de- 
manded. "Why was the fuel consumption more this month than for the same 
period last year? Explain." " If more electricity was used this month 
than for the same period a year ago, Explain." Then there was some 
confusion about water boiling at 80 degrees due to the altitude, -- 
Explain. Someone finally got a little annoyed by a question which had 
obviously been formulated behind a desk in England about identical fuel 
consumption in winter and summer. Explain. Explanation: Because it 
takes just as much fuel to heat a house in the winter as in the summer. 
This was offered as a joke which no one at headquarters thought the 
least bit funny even though they knew there was no change in the seasons. 
Joe said, "there was no future there." And resigned from British em- 
ployment again. 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


In 1951 Eritrea went back to the natives as an autonomous state 
under the Ethiopian crown. The British had gone home. The marble floors 
had been torn up and people were once again cooking over open fires on 
the ground and smoking up the marble pillars and roofs still standing. 

So on the day after Christmas, fourteen years later, Joe returned to the 
States. On the 8th of January he applied at an employment agency and 
was referred to the R & C. His idea was to stay for a few months but 
that was three years ago. Now he is taking a course of upholstering at 
the Manhattan Trade Center and is ready to do your chairs for you in 

any color of your choice. Asked if he had had any outstanding adventure, 
he said "No-o." It sounded slightly dubious; then he said his wife and 
two children were arriving here from Italy in February. After a thought- 
ful pause he added that in order to get one of his daughters into the 
country he had had to write a letter to President Eisenhower for per- 
mission since she was adopted and from Ethiopia. The President said yes. 


Marriages: Maureen Morrissey, 
Department of Social Work, and 
Tommy Mrazek have set 4/20/74 for 
the wedding date. Best wishes! 


Births: Twin grandsons -- James 
and Jermaine -- for Elaine Lennard 
Conmunications; Dr. andiMrs. 


Michael Panio welcomed John 
Charles into the world on 3/21/74. 
Congratulations! 


Welcome to our new employees: 


Building Service 


Adolphus Reynolds 
James Williams 


Dietary 

Alma McKoy 
Engineering 
Francis McPartlin 


Illnesses: Our best wishes for a 
speedy recovery to Mary Blair and 
Joan Richardson, Dietary; Anna 
Dimino, Charlotte Geronimo, 
Olivine Lettsome, Margaret O'Dea, 
Patricia Schwartzberg, Nursing. 


Other News: Congratulations to 
Deborah Fuller, Personnel, who 
has been elected President-Elect, 
1974-75, of the Association of 
Hospital Personnel Administrators 
of Greater New York. And to 
Dorothy Norz, Nursing Education, 
who received her B.A. degree in 
January from Marymount College. 
Cynthia Newman, who was employed 
in Nursing Lor the lasterour 
summers, will graduate from Hart- 
ford University June 2 and will 
be married on June 8. Congratu- 
lations and best wishes, Cynthia. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 
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The Annual 
Dinner on June 
only. 


Boat Ride on 
15. Alr welcome. 


HSS Annual 
Saturday, June 


GREEN THUMB? 


It has been suggested that 
employees might enjoy participat- 
ing in a Window Sill Garden Club. 
Anyone interested? Call Ext. 11/7, 
Peggy Primis, Personnel. 


A NOTE OF THANKS 


The Rehabilitation Medicine 
Department wishes to extend their 
thanks and appreciation to the 
Department of Social Work and the 
Volunteers for helping to make 
the Children's Christmas Party a 
success. 


BEST KEPT SECRET, UNFORTUNATELY 


Employees whose regular day off 
1s On payday Thursdays may, with 
advance notice to their Supervisor, 
collect their paychecks late 
Wednesday afternoon. 


The same accomodation applies 
to employees leaving on prepaid 
vacations, when their last day of 
work falls on Wednesday. See your 
Supervisor for details. 


As you know, regular paychecks 
are not available for distribution 
until Thursdays, but in these 
Special circumstances, we will 
make every effort to accomodate 
employees. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO CLASS 46 


Sieoapril 2, 19.74, twelve stu- 
dents were graduated from The 
Hospital for Special Surgery 
School of Practical Nursing. 


The Reverend Monty Cox, the 
Hospital Chaplain, delivered the 
invocation and benediction. 


Mr. James Fields, Class Presi- 
dent, was awarded for the highest 
scholastic achievement, both in 
theory and practice. 


Medea Marella, R.N., Ed.D., was 
the guest speaker. Dr. Marella, 
formerly Inservice Instructor and 
later Nursing Supervisor at HSS, is 
now Assistant Professor at Baruch 
College, City University of New 
York. She is currently developing 
and directing a nursing service 
administration program (graduate 
level) in the Department of Health 
Care Administration. 


In addition to renewing past 
associations and friendships, Dr. 
Marella's remarks were inspira- 
tional and pertinent to the 
integral role of the LPN in today's 
health care delivery system: 


"This school has already ful- 
filled tonight's graduates and 
hundreds of past graduates with 
enlightened hope for the study of 
practical nursing in a hospital 
renown for its advanced work and 
research in the field of ortho- 
pedics, arthritis and other 
Crippling diseases. 


In sponsoring this school for 
those who wish to learn practical 
nursing, whatever their color or 
creed, the Hospital for Special 
Surgery, its governing board and 


the following deserve the graduate's 


and nursing's thanks: T. Gordon 
Young, the Administrative Vice 
President; Dean Smith, the Director 
of Nursing Service, who in 1955 

had the foresight to begin this 


school; Mildred Hallock, the pre- 
sent Director of the School; Mem- 
bers of the Faculty; the Nursing 
and Medical Staffs; other Special 
Surgery Family Members; and the 
Starteate New York Infirmary <u 


Since the time of Florence 
Nightingale, nurses have been 
concerned about all aspects of 
patient care. This concern for 
the care of patients brings me to 
the topic I have chosen to discuss 
-- the need for nurses to be 
patient advocates in seeking to 
improve the quality of nursing 
care. 


What is an advocate? According 
to Webster's Dictionary, an ad= 
vocate is "one who pleads another's 
cause or in support of something." 
I do not mean to imply that nurses 
presently are not patient advo- 
cates - just that they should be 
more active and effective patient 
advocates and that we need more 
of them.:oiNor dor claim -thatvecbe 
nurse is the only patient advocate 
because I believe that patient 


advocacy is the responsibility and 
moral Obligation of all persons 

on the health care team, profess- 
ional and non-professional alike. 


Unfortunately, because of the 
increasing complexity of patient 
care in our hospitals, the com= 
plexity of our health care deliv- 
ery system, the proliferation of 
different categories of health 
care workers and the fragmentation 
of patient services, it appears, 
many times, that there are no 
patient advocates. ps 


I speak of the need for nurses 
to be patient advocates because of 
my personal experience in seeing 
how patients were treated, and 
not treated, when I worked ina 
number of hospitals in New York 
City during the past’ five years. 
All too often patients were for- 
gotten or ignored and when family 
members or friends approached the 


nursing or other staff members in 
regard to the patient's welfare, 
they were often met with hostility 
and sometimes anger. Unfortunately 
there are not enough hospitals 

like Hospital for Special Surgery..:- 


I speak of the need for nurses 
to be patient advocates because 
too often it appears that we in 
the health care industry have for- 
gotten the primary reason for the 
existence of and need for a health 
care industry: Our patients, 
those people entrusted to our care 
that we are supposed to be serving. 
The health care industry presently 
is the third largest industry in 
the United States and it is grow- 
ing rapidly. It now has close to 
50,000 health care agencies - 


which include approximately 7,500 
hospitals:and 20,000 nursing homes. 
The remainder are extended care 
facilities, mental health facilities, 
etc. Becuase of the large number 

of health care agencies, the number 
of people employed in these agencies 
and the number of patients who come 
to us for care it seems evident to 
me, that we need hundreds of 
thousands of patient advocates. 


The philosophy of the patient 
advocacy that I speak of is one in 
which all patients are treated 
equally, regardless of color, creed, 
or financial status in whatever 
health care agency that nurses are 
employed. This kind of patient 
advocacy daily supports, defends 
and intercedes for patients with 
doctors, peers, other members of 
the health care team, and other 
agencies. 


This kind of patient advocacy 
ensures humane, just treatment, 
safe care, and above all, respect 
and dignity to all who are committed 
LOFOULacaLe. 


I'm talking about the patient 
advocacy that I first learned 
about as a young student nurse 
when my instructor told me and my 


classmates that in caring for 
patients we should always treat 
them as we wanted to be treated, 
or as we would want the person we 
loved most to be treated. That, 
to me, has always meant that patients 
should have special care. I have 
never forgotten the instructor nor 
what she said. I know those words 
helped me to become and remain a 
patient advocate. 


Today, the licensed practical 
nurse, many times, is the most 
visible nurse to the patient and 
public alike. Because of their 
educational preparation, their 
role and functions, practical 
nurses give more direct patient 
care, except in the acute care 
settings, than do the registered 


professional nurses under whose 
direction and supervision they 
always function. Because of their 
importance on the health care team 
and because of their proximity to 
patients and their families, li- 
censed practical nurses have an 
ideal opportunity to become true 
patient advocates... 


The kind of patient advocacy 
I seek has as its base, T.L.C., 
Tender Loving Care (something we 
hear talked about, but too often 
is missing), kindness, a smile, a 
gentle touch, a good listener, a 
respect for privacy in his care, 
as well as, privacy of his medical 
record. For a beginning guideline 
to his rights we could use the 
American Hospital Association 
statement on a patient's bill of 
rights, but I feel we must go even 
beyond that... 


How can we remain effective 
patient advocates? To be effective 
patient advocates, I feel we must, 
first of all, be safe practitioners, 
and second, we must constantly 
strive to improve the quality of 
patient care. In view of the vast 
explosion of medical and nursing 
knowledge, to be safe practitioners 


we must be committed to life-long 


learning, in order to upgrade and 
improve our knowledge and skills, 
Simply because the knowledge we 
learned as recently as a year or 

a month ago may be obsolete. There- 
fore, the old adage once a nurse, 
always a nurse, no longer applies. 
Today and in the future, in order 
to be safe practitioners and in 
order to improve the quality of 
patient care, we must continue our 
education through one or more of 
the following routes: attending 
inservice education programs, en- 
rolling for classes at a college 
Or university, reading nursing and 
medical periodicals, joining nur- 
Sing organizations and attending 
seminars, conferences, and work- 
shops. Continuing education for 
all nurses is here to stay; in fact 
we in New York State may soon have 
mandatory continuing education for 
renewal of nursing licenses - five 
states have already passed such 
laws. 


To remain effective patient 
advocates, each of us - the licenseé 
practical and the registered pro- 
fessional nurse must know exactly 
what our responsibilities are and 
what we are legally permitted to 
do in the particular health care 
agency and state in which we work. 
In any event, I feel, we should 


Martlyn Astin, Sr. 


Try to be better than yourself." 


Carry malpractice insurance because 
in addition to our own legal re- 
Sponsibilities, we may also be 
liable for the negligence of an- 
other person to whom we assigned 
patient care and whom we are sup- 


posed to be supervising. The most 
important criterion is to be sure 
we are competent in what we are 
doing and if we are supervising 
other nurses, aides, and orderlies, 
we must be sure that they have the 
preparation, knowledge and the 
competency needed to do what we 
have assigned them to do. 


To be the patient advocate that 
I speak of is a big order. Never- 
theless; as: 1 stated ‘earlier, <2 
feel we have the respcnsibility 
and moral obligation as nurses to 
be patient advocates. I feel 
confident that tonight's graduates 
will strive to be and remain pa- 
tient advocates. 


To help them in their quest 
for improving the quality of 
patient care and true patient 
advocacy, I would like to close 
with something by William Faulkner. 
"Always dream and shoot higher 
than you know you can do. Don't 
bother just to be better .than your 
contemporaries or predecessors. 
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Joan Romero, Barbara Hayes, Altce Gtultintano, Loretta Bishop, 
Bernadette Teresa 

James Ftelds, Theresa Wright, Frances Mathews, M. Hallock, 
Judtth McDougall, Margaret Ballato, Russell Retmann 


Photo by Tom Murtaugh 
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